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Two hundred twenty-eight works of art acquired by The Cleveland Museum of Art 
in 1984 will be on view in The Year in Review exhibition, April 3 through May 5. 

This year’s exhibition is the first to present a full year of additions to the 
permanent collection under the leadership of Director Evan H. Turner, who assumed 
his post on July 1, 1983. It is also the first to demonstrate Dr. Turner’s view 
that the Museum’s new purchases and gifts are most fully appreciated — and most drama- 
tically presented — when exhibited for the first time as a group. Accordingly, all 
works of art have been kept under wraps from the dates of their acquisition and 
make their debut in this exhibition. 

One of the earliest pieces in the show, dating from the 4th century AD, is a 
rare sculpture that adds major strength to the Museum’s collection of Greek and 
Roman sculpture. A life-size portrait in basalt, it portrays the Roman Tetrarch 
Licinius I. He was born a peasant in what is now Yugoslavia and rose through 
military ranks to become co-ruler of the Roman empire with Constantine the Great. 

Less realistic than earlier Roman portraits, this head boldly projects the idea 
of imperial power; its very simplicity and directness give it a stern, clear-eyed 
intensity that commands respect. 

A jewel-like panel painting of the Madonna and Child is attributed to the 
early 15th century artist known as the Master of the Bambino Vispo. This name 

has been given to a group of works resembling the Madonna of the Lively Child ixi 
the Accademia in Florence. Recent scholarship suggests that some of these paintings. 
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including the Cleveland Madonna , may be by Gherardo Stamina, a native Florentine 
known to have worked in Valencia. The elaborate headdress combined with a fleur- 
de-lis crown, typical of Spanish Madonnas of the International Gothic style in that 
region, lends convincing support to this hypothesis. 

Cleveland's collection of Japanese screens is particularly strong, primarily 
in Chinese-style ink painting and in the later decorative Rimpa school. Two large 
folding screens, depicting Pampas Grasses , are neither. Dated from the 16th century, 
they add a new and significant dimension to the Museum's holdings in the earlier 
Japanese decorative style. Japanese connoisseurs of some 400 years ago would have 
had a more intense comtemplative experience than that available to Museum visitors 
today. They would kneel on the floor before the screens, view the gently blowing 
grasses in a small, intimate setting, and meditate on poetry, probably about the 
seasons, written on pieces of colored paper and fixed randomly across the screens. 

The screens retain faint outlines of around thirty such shikishi once placed among 
the undulating grass fronds. 

One of two photographs by Julia Margaret Cameron, made in 1874 and purchased 
in 1984, is a large, rare portrait of the photographer's niece, Julia Jackson, 
who became the mother of Virginia Woolf. The artist truthfully recorded her 
niece's physical presence while skillfully suggesting the complexity of her inner 
feelings. The Cameron portraits and three other English Victorian images are 
excellent additions to the Museum's growing collection of 19th-century photographs. 

The British artists Gilbert and George are among the most widely-discussed 
contemporary artists who seek to break the traditional boundaries between art 
categories and techniques. Their work includes sculpture presentations, book works, 
videotapes, postal and magazine sculptures, and graphic and photographic objects. 
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Sure to spark a wide range of reactions and interpretations is a huge, hand- 
colored photo-piece by them titled Speakers (1983). As they often do, the artists 
feature themselves as the primary subjects; standing on a blow-up of a photograph 
of a leaf, they confront their audience with long green branches extending from 
their mouths. Houses and factories, probably from the area of their East End 
London studio, provide a horizon line in the lower background; birds in flight 
identify the sky. Vivid colors, strange imagery, and rigid formality make this 
a compelling, if enigmatic, piece. 

To enhance the exhibition visitor’s understanding and pleasure Dr. Turner 
has written many informative labels. In them he discusses historical context, 
iconography, style, function, technique, and narrative line, along with anecdotes 
that shed new light on works of art in the show. 

Gallery talks will be presented in The Year in Review exhibition Wednesday, 
April 3 and Sunday, April 7, both at 1:30 pm. The April issue of The Bulletin 
of The Cleveland Museum of Art serves as a catalogue for the exhibition. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public Relations Office, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 



